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Rebicly of Jew B300KS, he colonies that Spain and Portugal founded in the new 

ein ION world, was marked by exactions and pillage, murder, 


A Statistical, Commercial, and Political Description of a and crmerty ; anti, through the eloquence of Las 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Margarita, and Tobago ; contain- ‘ OT I - the court of Charles, he resumed the actual so- 
ing various Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative of Walon of \ —— and the ferocious agents of the 
the past and present State of these interesting Countries ; Welsors Me et os trageeag Se the year 1529, when the 
from the French of M. Lavaysse; with an Introduction elsers built Coro, to 1500, the country had gained a cone 


and Explanatory Notes by the Editor. 8vo. pp. 479. ~— a pe ae = — mgr pay 
London, 1820, Such was the first foundation of a colony which rapidly 


increased in population and the extent of its boundaries; 
which now extend southward, from St. Joseph de Rio 
Negro, (where the Portugueze possessions begin,) which 
is in the first degree of northern latitude, to Cape de la 
Vela, in 12° 10°; and from east to west, from the 62° of 
west longitude, to 75° 50°. French and Dutch Cayenne 
from its eastern limits, and the kingdom of New Granada 
or Santa Fe de Bayota, bounds it on the west. The 
country is intersected in every direction by navigable rivers 
of various sizes, among which are the Orinoco and the 
Apure; indeed few countries are so well watered, The 
population of the five provinces of Venezuela, Varinnas, 
Maracaibo, Cumana, and Guyana, a 1807, amounted to 
nearly a million, 

M. Lavaysse gives a particular description of each pro 
vince, tts local peculiarities, &c.; but as it 1s not our intene 
tion to follow him, vor would it be interesting to our rea- 
ders, we shall only notice some of the most interesting 
facts. To the province of Cumana, oxen, horses, mules, 
and asses, are very numerous, 50 much 80, that there are 
some persons, ach of whoin possesses a tract of country of 
five or six leagues square, aud is a proprietor of thirty or 
forty thousand ofthem. Thereare also thousands of them 
wild in the forests, which do not belong to any person :— 


It is one of the results of the present strugele for inde- 
pendence in South America, that we are becoming wuch 
better acquainted with the history of that vast country, 
which must, at no very distant period, form a very impor- 
tant part of the habitable globe. Many of our country- 
men, who have been disappointed in their prospects of 
reaping riches and honours in the cause of South Aweri- 
can liberty, have brought away with them useful informa- 
tion respecting the country, which they have com- 
municated to the public. These works have all been no- 
ticed in the Literary Chronicle, which will supersede 
the necessity of our entering much into detail on the pre- 
sent volume. 

It appears, from the introduction of the editor, that M. 
Lavaysse resided fifteen years in the We-t Indies, and 
was engaged in commercial affairs with the South Ameri- 
can continent, to which he paid frequent visits; and thus 
became intimately acquainted with the commercial re- 
sources of Veneziiela. His work comprises an historical 
account of the colonies enumerated in the title page, from 
their first settlement, to within a few years of the present 
time, with a description of the soil, climate, natural pro- 
ductions, manners, and customs of the inbabitants, &c. 

The editor is an advocate, if not a partisan, of the pa- 
triots, and eulogizes them very amply 1 his introduction, of five or six hundred, and even one thousand: they occupy im- 
which is evidently written for the purpose of assisting the | mense savannas, where it is dangerous to disturb, or try to catch 
cause, as he warmly recommends that the Venezuelian re- | them. In the dry season they are sometimes obliged to go two 
public should be assisted with money to enable them to | or three leagues, and even more, to find water. ‘They set out in 
terminate the contest, and speaks with great confidence of | regular ranks of four abreast, and thus form a procession of an 
their honour and gratitude. We confess we have not | extent of a quarter of a league. ‘lhere are always five or six 
such an exalted opinion of republican honour or integrity, | us who precede the rnp by abou fy pace.” they pe 
and particularly of the republic of ’ enezuela 2 strong |y troop stops : if avoided, they pee their ueekt but if an 
suspecting, that their object once gained, they will answer attempt be made to pass by their squadron, they leap on the 
those who have assisted them with a Spanish proverb,— imprudent traveller, and crush him under their feet. The best 
passato il ponto gabato il santo. way is always to avoid them, and let them continue their route; 

Venezuela was discovered by Christopher Columbus, | they have also a chief who marches between the scouts and the 
during his third yoyage, in 1498; the following year, Al- | squadron, and five or six other horses march on each side of the 
fonzo Ojeda reconnoitred the lake of Maracaiba, and find- | band; a kind of adjutant, whose duty consists of hindering any 
ing the villages of the natives built on piles, he gave the | individual trom quitting the ranks. If any one attempts to 
country the name of Venezuela, from its simiitude to Ve- stragele either from hunger er fatigue, he - bitten ull he plagy meonesag 

: Ma his place, and the culprit obeys with his head hanging down. 
mices The first colony was founded in 1527, and a se-| ‘Vi ree of four chiefs march at the rear guard, at five or six paces 
cond in 1529, by the Welsers, bankers, at Augsburgh, to from the troop. J had often heard, at Trinidad, of this disci- 
whom Charles V ceded the country, as an hereditary fiel] pline among the wild horses, and confess that I could scarcely 
of hs crown of Spain. Their government, like that of all believe it; but what I have just stated is a fact, which I wit- 
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‘The horses live there in societies, generally to the number 
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nessed twice on the banks of the Guarapiche, where I encamped 
tive days for the express purpose of seeing those organized troo 
pass. I have met on the shores of the Orinoco, herds of fifty 
to a hundred wild oxen: a chief always marched at the head 
and another at the rear of these. 

‘The people of the country have assured me, that the wild 
asses, when ie travel, observe the same discipline as the horses; 
but the mules, though they also live in troops, are continually 
fighting with each other, and it has not been observed that they 
have any chief. They, however, unite at the appearance of a 
<ommon enemy, and display still more trick and address than 
the horses in avoiding the snares which are laid for catching 
them, and also for escaping when taken.’ 


The author gives a melancholy picture of the abandoned 
profligacy and disgusting hypocrisy of the Spanish and 
Spanish American priesthood. A great trade is, however, 
carried on in the bulls and indulgences, which are annu- 
ally sent to Spanish America, The titles of these bulls 
are, © Bull of the Living,’ * Bull of the Dead,’ * Bull of 
the White Meats and Eggs,’ ‘ Bull of Composition,’ all 
of which are said to possess miraculous properties, and are 
sold at various prices, according to the rank of the pur- 
chaser, from fifteen dollars to a shilling. Of these bulls 
we shall give our author’s own account, and first of— 


‘The Bull of the Living.—The fortunate possessor of the 
bull of the living, if he had murdered his father, mother, 
and children, if he were guilty of incest and of crimes the most 
outrageous to nature, has only to seek a priest, who, at the sight 
of this miraculous paper, cannot refuse him absolution; when 
suddenly he becomes reconciled to Heaven, and his conscience 
remains as tranquil, as far removed from remorse, as that of Cz- 
sar Borgia, when, furnished with the previous absolution given 
to him by his father, he departed on an excursion to assassinate 
gr poison some prince of lis time. Blasphemies against God, 
atheism, &c. are also pardoned in those who buy this bull. 
There is but one crime, (without doubt the worst of all crimes,) 
incredulity in the oracles of the Vatican, vulgarly called heresy, 
which resists their power. 

‘ He who buys the bull of theliving, enjoys the inestimable ad- 
vantage in a hot climate, of being able to hear the masses which 
are said every day in these countries, one hour before sunrise ; 
to have it celebrated at his own home when the church of his 
p2tish is interdicted ; to be buried in consecrated ground, if the 
church-yard is interdicted ; to eat meat on fast days, and all 
the meals required by the appetite on days of abstinence, saving 
some exceptions which the present Pope has commanded by his 
bulls of January 1, 1804.’ 

‘The Bull of the Dead.—After the bull of the living naturally 
comes that of the dead: itis a real passport, by virtue of 
which a soul goes direct to heaven, without having been puri- 
fied by the fire, and other torments of purgatory. As soon as 
a man dies, a relation or friend goes to a priest to buy a bull, 
va which is written the name of the deceased, and at that in- 
stant his soul flies, as pure as that of an angel, to the asylum 
of the blessed. The wealthy, and persons in easy circum- 
stances, pay six reals for this bull, about half a crown, and the 
poor two reals and a half. 

‘I have more than once heard the poor in this country la- 
ment, and ufter the most frightful shrieks at the death of their 
relations; the grief for their loss was trifling, in comparison 
with that felt by knowing they were in purgatory, from the 
want of this trifling sum for delivering them. ‘They run about 
in every direction, begging alms with tears, in the hope of 

procuring as much money as may enable them to buy bulls 
jor releasing the souls of their relations from purgatory. 1 

have more than once had the happiness of calming their grief, 
relieving a soul from that state, contributing to the comforts of a 
a Spanish priest, and of attracting to myself a thousand bene- 
dictions. tora quarter of a dollar.’ 

_ | The Bull of White Meat and Eggs.—All the world knows 
“hat arsenic is not more injurious to the body, than eggs and 





milk to the soul during Lent; but as there are stomachs 
which, in that time of abstinence, éannot do without milk and 
eggs, the Roman church dispenses with its observance to per- 
sons who buy this bull. It has, in its kindness, established 
four rates, by which all the faithful, poor or rich, may profit 
by this indulgence. The greatest personages pay six dollars 
each, the second class three dollars, the third class one 
dollar and ahalf, and the poor three reals.’ 

‘ The Bull of Composition.--Of all possible bulls, this is 
without doubt the most wonderful, and that of which the 
moral results are the most evident. Pope Alexander V1 was 
very worthy of being the author of it; but that which I can- 
not comprehend is, that the said pope having had virtuous 
and enlightened pontiffs for his successors, they did not desist 
from sending such a bull to America: so much do men stickle 
for their authority and wealth, whatever may have been their 
origin! 

Perens who are little versed in these matters, will find a 
difficulty in believing that this bull has the virtue of render- 
ing the robber or usurper of the property of others, the legi- 
timate proprietor. The author of the bull had stipulated as a 
condition in it, that the thief should not know the person he 
had robbed: thus, a pickpocket who in a crowd steals a 
watch or a purse, he who robs on the highway or in a house, 
becomes legitimate proprietor of what he has stolen, provided 
he knows not whom he has plundered.’ 


The Creoles of Venezuela are said to be honest and in- 
dustrious, and very strict in their moral and domestic du- 
ties. The women make good wives and mothers, and infi- 
delity is very rare among them. 

In an account of the natural history of Venezuela, M. 
Lavaysse thus notices the boa constrictor ;— 


‘There are three species of boa: I saw one of fifteen to 
nineteen feet in length, and some have been seen on the con- 
tinent of forty-five teet long. ‘That which is most remarkable 
in this gigantic reptile, is the manner in which it devours the 
fowls aa quadrupeds that fall, as it may be said, into his 
sphere of enchantment. When a hen, pintada, paca, or fawn, 
passes near the boa, the bird or animal is immediately seized 
with convulsions; it ruffles its feathers or bristles its hair, and 
stands still, without attempting to fly, until this slow and enor- 
mous reptile seizes it by the head. ‘The serpent then emits a 
whitish and viscous slime on the body of its victim, and swal- 
lows it slowly at its leisure. Ifthe prey be somewhat large, 
the monster doubles itself up, contracts its length, and 
becomes the thicker as it is full. It is then obliged to repose 
to digest the food, or rather because it is too full to be able 
to move or crawl. When in this state, a child who was not 
frightened at its hideous appearance, might kill it with a stick, 
or cut it in pieces witha sword, as I have seen done by the 
young Indians and Negroes, who would on such occasions ap- 
pear delighted at vanquishing the monster.’ 


In the island of Trinidad there is a very remarkable as- 
phaltum lake, about half a league in length, and the 
same in breadth, situated near the sea, and elevated 
eighty feet above its level :— 


‘Here the coast presents a confused mixture of marly 
earths, (which marl is argillaceous,) impregnated with asphal- 
tum. An excellent limpid and running water is found in the 
crevices of the asphaltum, as far as six feet deep, in whicu 
there is a great quantity of small fish. All these crevices, cal- 
led funnels, incline to a conic form. The vottoms of some 
are so liquid, that when poles are thrust into them they disap- 
pear. The people who inhabit the neighbourhood assured 
me, that having put marks on the pieces of wood thrustinto 
the funnels, they found them again, a few days afterwards, 02 
the sea shore. I saw several pieces of wood in the lake com- 
pletely changed into bitumen: in one of the funnels I found 
the trunk of a large tree, which perfectly retained its round 
shape. J caused it to be sawed; when it was observed to be 
completely impregnated with petroleum. 
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‘ I have also seen the same phenomenon in the provinces of 
New Barcelona and Cumana, near the Lake of Cariaco: and 
various parts of those regions where the currents of the $ea 
have formed large masses of vegetable substances. 

‘There is no phenomenon which offers more variety and 
mobility than the surface of the asphaltum lake. Here are 
seen groups of shrubs; there tufts of wild pine-apples and 
aloes. Among those shrubs and flowers, swarms of magnifi- 
cent butterflies, and brilliant humming birds, seek their food, 
enlivening a scene which, if it were deprived of animals and 
vegetables, would present an exact image of Tartarus. Where 
an islet of several feet diameter had been seen in the evening, 
there is often nothing to be found the next morning but a gulf, 
in which it has been swallowed up; whilst on the side of it 
has arisen another island, that will soon be covered with 
vegetation.’ 


The following anecdote is very characteristic of Spanish 
superstition :— 

‘On the 1Gih of February, 1797, a British squadron of four 
sail of the line, under the orders of Admiral Harvey, appeared 
offthe island) The Spanish Rear-Admiral Apodaca was an- 
chored at Chagaramus with three superb ships of the line, (one 
of which was a three-decker,) and a forty-gun frigate. As 
soon as he saw the British ships, he set fire to his own, and 
gallantly retreated to Port Spain, reciting his rosary, and ac- 
companied by a band of priests who followed his example. 
Arrived at the governor’s with his chaplet of beads in his 
hand: ‘ well, admiral, all his lost, as you have burnt your 
ships,” said Chacon to him. ‘ No; all is not lost,” replied 
the noble admiral; ‘* I have saved the image of San Jago of 
Compostella, the patron of my ship and myself,” taking from 
his pocket an image of that saint.’ 


We have little room left for comments; the work of 
M. Lavaysse is certainly the most valuable that has ap- 
peared on the subject, and contains a great body of infor- 
mation, but it is not very methodically arranged. Of the 
notes of the editor we cannot speak very favourably; they 
are seldom very apposite, and appear rather to have been 
written with the view of declaring violent party opinions, 
than to illustrate or explain any passages of the author; 
_ for we cannot conceive what the conduct of Great Britain 

towards Bonaparte and the £ virtuous Las Casas,’ or the 
domestic habits of Christophe, and his monogamy, have to 
do with the history of Tobago.’ These notes, however, 
are not very numerous, and, therefore, on that ground are 
the less objectionable. 
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Tales of My Landlord. New Series ; containing Ponte- 
Sract Castle. 3 vols, 12mo. London, 1819. 


(Concluded.) 


Tue singular circumstance of the king’s portrait caused 
much uneasiness at Pontefract Castle. Ignatius attri- 
buted it to William, of Lindholme, an all-powerful wizard 
in that neighbourhood, who, with Martha Allen, had per- 
formed most marvellous exploits. The sudden death of 
Cornet Tucker, who had seen the spectre, gave some ad- 
ditional strength to the assertions of Ignatius with the 
credulous ; while the more sensible of the party believed 
these things to be effected by secret but natural agents. 
Sir Arthur Beaumont related a long story of secret so- 
cieties, which were organized for mischief, and, although 
Morrice was somewhat incredulous, yet he afterwards be- 
came convinced of their existence ; he having being dis- 
turbed in the night, by some persons who had got into 
his room, and whom he afterwards followed down winding 
’ staircases ‘and serpentine ‘paths, At length, he saw the 








whole party assembled in the performance of some mys- 
terious rites; the assembly broke up, and Morrice, after 
pursuing a winding passage for some time, reached an 
outlet, through which he passed, and there found himself 
on the skirts of an extensive park, where he saw the figure 
of Matilda Cottrel, which flew from him on pronouncing 
her name. 

Colonel Morrice, anxious to gain the road to Ponte- 
fract, or to reach some place of shelter for the night, saw 
a distant mansion to which he proceeded. After ringing 
at the great portal, aud receiving no answer, he pushed 
the door, opened and entered a spacious hall, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to a saloon hung with pictures, one of 
which was a portrait of Matilda Cottrel; in an adjoining 
room sat a party of commonwealth officers, apparently 
the remnant of an assembly lately dissolved. Among 
them were Sir Hugh Cholmely and Sir Edward Rhodes, 
who had succeeded Rainsborough, in the command 
against Pontefract Castle. Joyce, Desborough, Hewson, 
and Harry Martin were also present. 

In another groupe there were the younger Vane, 
Brooke, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, who soon after retired 
with Thurloe, whom he had called in. When the ge- 
neral was gone, Joyce and some of the others sneered ut 
him, and began to advocate what is now called the Spen- 
cean system, a divison of property, declaring that Fairfax 
must come down as well as the rest. 

Listeners, it is said, seldom hear good of themselves ; 
it was not, therefore, to be wondered at that Morrice 
should hear himself called a ¢ milk-sop,’ ¢ mad as a March 
hare,’ who might ¢ have had all his own way,’ * been the 
head of their squad,’ and ‘ had the woman he’s dying by 
inches for, into the bargain.” They highly praised Ma- 
tilda Cottrel, and said half the young men in Yorkshire 
were anxious for her. 

To the great surprize of Morrice, Colonel Cottrel en- 
tered the room, and he then found that he was in the 
house of that man who had been his bosom friend, and 
whom his heart, in spite of party, still proclaimed so. 
When the party bad quitted the room and left Colonel 
Cottrel alone, Morrice quitted the closet into which he 
had retired, approached him, and threw himself on his 
clemency. Colonel Cottrel, agitated by the sight of « 
nan who recalled so many painful recollections, re- 
proached him for his conduct and bade him retire. Mor- 
rice attempted to vindicate himself, and inquired for Ma- 
tilda. 

‘ Cottrel dashed his hand against his forehead.—There was 
a terrible pause: but pride came to the father’s relief, 2nd 
with a stifled voice he replied: 

«<< If by Matilda, sir, you mean the widow of General 
Rainsborough, you are now beneath her roof.” : 

«« Great God!” interrupted Morrice with a loud shriek, 
what is it you say? What horror have you conjured up ?— 
You cannot mean it—repeat the words: my ears ring, and L 
distinguish nothing.” | 

e “d spoke,” replied Cottrell, evidently affected, but sti- 
fling his emotion under assumed —s “TI spoke, sir, 

er 


of Mrs. General Rainsborough, my daughter, whose house 
this is. I spoke of a wife and widow, without a bridal bred: 


—one day following her husband to the altar—on the next, 
weeping over his corpse. Let your heart speak of the bridal 
present you made her,.or let Doncaster witness it.” 
‘ Morrice stood stupified, gazing. like a maniac, on, the 
eaker; and then uttered, with a swimming confusion of 
houaht, scarcely knowing what he said—‘‘ Then, she stooped 
to malice and pique—she married to be revenged—” 
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« « No, sir,” proudly interrupted Cottrell— you slander 
her. My daughter is as steady in principle as admirable in 
talent. No, sic; she sacrijiced herself, as she always does, 
to others—she sacrificed herself to the benefit of her friends, 
and the desire of her father.”’ 

¢<¢ () God! what have I done to bear this?’’ ejaculated 
Morrice. ‘* But-she sacrificed herself,” he continued, catch- 
ing at the thought—“ she sacrificed herself—you said that— 
the angel—”’ , 

‘ « Sir,” interrapted Cottrell, “ [ have said so, and will 
not recant my words. ‘This is no time for paltry refinements. 
She loved you—doated on you—and this was the manner you 
repaid it, Colonel Morrice ; heaping coals of fire upon her 
head, by returning evil for good. Sir, you must bear the 
sting you have inflicted. [will not disguise the truth. ‘There 
was a time when she implored ‘me to desert active life, and 
live with you, at a distance from the troubles of politics. At 
the moment when I assented—when she was occupied with 
this, and exhausting plans—the darling—for the future benefit 
of your children: nay, sir, you must hear it—that was the 
moment you chose for the first deadly blow you struck at 
her, through me. Was there none but Colonel Morrice’s 
hand to deal it? None, in the wide world?) What followed, 
has been in character. It was fit that he, who destroyed the 
father, should destroy the husband. It was fit that he who 
beat down one prop of her life, and struck at the corner 
stone of the building, should bring the whole to the ground. 

It is as fit that you come now to trample over the ruins you 
have caused.” 

‘« Kill me! torture me!” cried Morrice, with unutterable 
agony. ‘I deserve it well. But where is she—let me see 
her, the injured one? Let me implore her pardon, and gro- 
vel in the dust before her—let her impose her conditions. 1 
am a child, and will be what she wills —will desert all things, 
and tear up the past from my memory. Only let me see 
her, L ask no more—once more to see her.— You have feel- 
ings, sir—you have feelings.—If you deny it, my heart will 
break before you.” 

*«€ It istoo late, Colonel Morrice,’’ said Cottrell, with an 
equal agony, though repressed by wounded pride. It is 
too late! ‘The fatal secret has been hitherto concealed, but 
it must be known. In the midst of this boisterous house I 
dared not utter it. But I confide it first to you. It is retribu- 
tion which brings you to be its first depositary. ‘There is no 
longer a Matilda now, for me to idolize—for you to regret 
anddeplore. 1 know not how you may bear the knowledge 
You are a stoic, and may resist the shock ; but Lam broken 
by it, and the tomb will soon receive the fragments of this 
shattered body. Sir, my daughter had the spirit of a lady in 
her, and could not bear to be trampled on. She has been 
missing three days from this house.’””-—Cottrell sobbed as he 
spoke—‘ It was but yesterday we discovered traces of her. 
At the edge of the canal, in the park, Colonel Morrice, we 
found her veil and shawl. ‘Those are the only relics of Ma- 
tilda Cottrell !” 

The groan which Morrice gave, as Cottrell uttered this, 
i was like the parting of soul and body. His eyes were glazed 
pay yd —a stifled gurgling rose to his throat.—‘ [I have murdered 
if her !—I—1”’—he shrieked, and fell headlong on the floor ?’ 


Ay When the unhappy Colonel revived, he found himself in 
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ae 4 conducted by a small party of Rainsborough’s dragoons. 
3 Colonel Morrice did not, however, suffer this circum- 
| stance to abate his zeal in the cause of royalty, become 
eh more necessary, as Cromwell had come down, breathing 
Ae vengeance both for.the loss of Rainsborough, and the dis- 
Ned grace his party had sustained, 

f In an enterprize which Colonel Morrice headed, and 
i seized three hundred: head of cattle, he was met by old 
4 - Dame Allen, who cautioned bim against approaching 
: danger, His party wag attacked by a large body of the 





his own bed, at Pontefract Castle, whither he had been. 





parliamentarians, which, however, they conquered, and 
took some prisoners, ainong whom was their leader, who 
proved to be no other than Cromwell himself. 

The rejoicings at Pontefract Castle were very great, 
when Morrice returned and informed them of the character 
of their prisoner. Some were for putting him to death, 
while others thought it better to make an overture to 
him. Accordingly, Colouel Morrice visited him in the 
cell to which he had been consigned, and implored him 
to heal the wounds of his country and declare for the le. 
gitimate monarch; but Cromwell refused all overtures, 
and declared that the fate of the king was sealed, 

Morrice now determined, with his brother officers, that 
it was best that he should go as an envoy to his impri- 
soned sovereign; and, take Sir Arthur Beaumont and 
a hundred youths, who were prompt to share the danger 
of the task. 

In the mean time, Cromwell escaped from Pontefract 
Castle, re-assumed the command, and carried on the siege 
with new vigour; a breach was made in the castle-walls ; 
Cromwell summoned them to surrender, but they dis- 
missed the flag of truce. Captain Carteret was taken 
prisoner and doomed to death by Cromwell, whose pre- 
sence being necessary in another quarter, confided the 
command to Lambert. 

Colonel Morrice returned to the castle with a Spanish 
page, who had preserved his life, and acquainted his offi- 
cers that the king had been beheaded; a proclamation 
was then issued in the name of Charles the Second. Mor. 
rice now related to the party the adventures of his last 
journey. He had been to Newport, seen the unfortunate 
monarch, and made an ineffectual attempt to liberate 
him; and, when he fell into the hands of his enemies, he 
followed him in disguise, was in Westminster He'l 
during his trial, and saw the dead body of his master 
exposed in White Hall, over which he and the Marquis 
of Ormond swore to avenge his death, and to spare neither 
blood or exertion in the cause of his surviving son, 

As soon as the return of Colonel Morrice to Pontefract 
Castle was known to the besieging army, Lambert pushed 
the siege with still greater energy and perseverance. All 
hopes of relief being at an end, Colonel Morrice deter- 
mined to be no longer a cause of destruction to his asso- 
ciates, resolved to go to Lambert with a flag of truce, and 
to offer himself in lieu of the six persons to whom quarter 
was to be extended ; this was not grant:d, but, toa se- 
cond proposal, they allowed Morrice and his five compa- 
nions six days to make their escape from the castle, at the 
end of which it was to be surrendered. Ingo!sby was or- 
dered to attend the Colonel beyond the lines, and ex- 
pressed his regret at the part he had himself taken. 

The six who had been proscribed, the Colonel agreed 
should leave the castle in pairs; Morrice and the page re- 
mained the last, and, on the fourth day, ventured forth with 


Blackburne; they were accompanied by twenty horse, 


and soon had to encounter a party of the enemy, ye 0 
they dispersed. Sir John Digby and Sir Hugh Carteyet 
had marched out with the garrison, and made a desperate 
sortie us a last stake. Confusion was carried into the 
camp of the enemy. Lambert rallied his forces and re- 
newed the contest with the gallant and desperate band. 
‘The page was wounded in defending his master, and his 
hat falling off, discovered that this self-devoted attendant 
was a female. The Colonel fell by a powerful blow, and 
was carried by his party buck to Pontefract Castle. 
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When he recovered, he proposed to his friends that he 
would secrete himself in a narrow chamber of the founda- 





tion of the castle, while they surrendered it according te | 


the terms agreed upon, not doubting but that he would 
effect his escape, 

Morrice remained in this place some days, until the de- 
inolition of the castle was proceeding so rapidly that a 
longer stay became extremely dangerous; he then ven- 
tured forth, when he met a trooper, who presented him 
with a letter, which was from Ingolsby, apprising him that 
Lambert had marched off to distant quarters, and appoint- 
ing a meeting on the edge of Hatfield Chase, at eleven 
o'clock, 

Morrice had not proceeded far froin the castle, when 
he met his former associate, Blackburn, who had been sent 
by Ingolsby, with letters in their favour, as he could not 
keep his appointment. Morrice and Blackburn jour- 
neyed on together, when they found stretched on the 
earth, wounded, « giant warrior, in massive armour, whom 
the Colonel recognised as William, of Lindholme. The 
dying man begged they would convey him to Lindholme, 
which having done, with bitter invectives, this mysterious 
personage breathed his last. Ina MS. in the house, they 
found words of mysterious import—horoscopes of Oliver 
Cromwell and other persons, with all the paraphernalia 
of a sorcerer: and the rules and regulations of a secret 
society. Here also they met with Sir Arthur Beaumont, 
who said he had bearded the hell-hounds in their den. Ano- 
ther important personage was soon presented to them in 
the person of the Spanish page—the boy-woinan, who had 
so nobly rushed between Colonel Morrice and destruction, 
aud who proved to be Matilda Cottrell. They now at- 
tempted to effect their escape—Beaumont was killed by 
the villain Ignatius Carteret ; Colonel Morrice, Matilda, 
and Blackburne, reached the outer gate, but fell into the 
hands of the parliamentarians. The prisoners were con- 
veyed to York, and Colonel Morrice put on his trial and 
found guilty. 

When Colonel Morrice was led from the court, amidst 
the tears of the assembly, a shriek was heard from 
the corner where lady Fairfax and several other ladies 
sat, and a female figure in a sable disordered dress, 
stood in front of the judgment seat. Judge Pulis- 
tone viewed her with dismay aud astonishment; but he 
soon recovered his composure, and inquired by what au- 
thority she thus confronted the bench :— 

««« My name ismy passport,” said the extraordinary figure, 
still fixing the vacillating eye of Pulistone. ‘* Justice, in the 
name of God!’? she exclaimed, ‘1 call for ju-tice ! Who 
dare refuse it to the daughter of the Parliament’s governor ?— 
Who shall refuse justice to the widow of Rainsborough ?”’ 

‘ Thorpe and Pulistone looked aghast, and there Was a ge- 
neral echo of the name of Rainsborough throughout the 
court ; for it was perfectly understood that the illegal sentence 
upon Morrice was a blood offering to the manes of the repub- 


lican general. 

«4¢ Jf you are the wife of Rainsborough, madam,’ said Pu- 
tistone, “* your call for justice has not been in vain. ‘The 
voice of vour husband’s blood has smoked to heaven, and 
brought down its vengeance on the murderer.” 

¢«* Murderer!” she replied, ‘‘is it for you, Pulistone, or 
you, Thorpe, or any one in this place, to accuse a soldier, and 
aman of honour, of murder? Look to yourselves ! Phe 
actions of the man you presume to condemn, have been per- 
formed before the light of heaven; in performance of his 
duty to his country, and his king. Weigh your own in the 


‘alance, and see if they are not wanting. Ye canting syco- | 


Justify the wicked 
»} 





phants of power, supported by the sword! Ye, who abet and 
for reward! who participate alike in the 
dirty gains of rebellion, and in the foulest of murders—para- 
cide: the murder of vour hing and father! Are ve not 
ashamed to sit in that place, ia deflance of insulted humanity, 
and weeping England? to sit as lawyers upon the wreck of 
law?) Are ye not ashamed to clothe vourselves in the loath- 
some stolen trappings of a power usurped by banditti? If 
vou have warrant to condemn this man; ave, or the least that 
is brought for judgnent here, produce your authoriity.—Ye 
cannot.’ . 


The judges interrupted, and commanded that she 
should be taken out of the court :— 


«** Stay, sir,” Matilda peremptorily exclaimed, the king 
was interdicted from speech by Bradshaw, and you have de- 
nied his servant the same appeal. But lam not to be terri- 
fied trom as-erting the truth. [| expect no mercy for the con- 
demned. 1 hnow ve too well. LI came here to do what he 
and his liege lord could not—to hold up a glass to your enor- 
mities, and shew how hideous vice is, even when covered 
with furs and searlet. Twill not depart ull [have told you 
the truth in the face of day. Your court is illegal—your au- 
thority unwarranted—those whom you condemn are mur- 
dered—you have no right to sentence—to sentence did I say ? 
to touch the hair of an Engli-hman’s head—you are agents for 
a gang of assassins and banditti, who expound the law by 
the carbine and the axe—ye commit treason while ye pass 
sentence on treason—and ye insult and defy God and man by 
sitting on that bench. Nay, sir, never storm—I value my 
life as little as [do your threats. My Lady Fairfax, unite your 
voice with mine! | know you sympathize with me—I know 
your lord, if he dared speak out, detests the terrible treason 
which has been Jately consummated, and approves the resis- 
tance of the prisoner. | appeal to aaud appeal to vour 
lord, is it fitting that a military man should be adjudged in 
this manner—that a soldier should be manacled like a telon? 
Apply to your husband, to prevent so crying a violence, ere 
worse result from it. It is a violation of military law, and may 
produce bad consequences in this unfinished struggle: for 
evil produces evil. ‘Lhe governor demands only to be shot ; 
is thistoo much? Is a soldier’s death too great a favour fora 
soldier? ‘Phe death he values as nothing, put the honour ofa 
gentleman every thing. Release him trom those unbecom- 
ing bonds. Will you suffer the husband ofa Wentwogth, the 
friend of a Strafford, a cavalier allied to the best families in 
Yorkshire, to entreat su trifling a boon in vain? = Assist me ia 
this appeai, my Lady Fairfax —I] know your heart does—you 
must, you will. IT am descendant of those powerful barons, 
whose will in this country was law, Shall a demand, far, far 
short of justice, be denied to one of their posterity? 1 am 
the wife of Rainsborough—I am the daughter of Cottrell: if 
I forgive the prisoner, who shall forbear to pardon? If I pro- 
nounce him innocent, who shall declare him guilty? You 
weep, my Lady Fairfax : you wonder at this strange zeal for 
the man by whom my cup has been so embittered. A word 
will solve the riddle.—I love him! I glory in avowing it in 
his misfortunes, as I concealed it in his prosperity. We 
loved, before | knew Rainsborough—belore [ was acquainted 
with sorrow. ‘The blood of the Lacies and of the Bernician 
kings flows in these veins: for his sake I would pour it out 
like water. ‘The love [bear him was my first, and shall be 
my last; it is, indeed, as strong ‘ as death.’”’ 


The ardent and animated manner in which she spoke, 
moved all hearts, while Pultstone trembled at her threats 
of exposing his infamy. 

In the jaterval between the condemnation and execu. 
tion of Colonel Morrice, Matilda, in her disguise, as the 
Spanish page, obtained leave to visithim. At length the 
dreadful day arrived, when the brave Coionel Morrice was 
to meet his fate. When he reached the fatal spot, he 
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found Matilda in disguise, whom he tenderly embraced ; 
she told him that her last appeal for mercy bad been in 
vain. On mounting the scaffold with Blackburne, the co- 
lonel saw the body of Martha Allen suspended from a 
lofty gallows; she had been executed on a charge of 
witchcraft, Morrice spoke to the crowd at some length, con- 
signed his children to the care of the clergyman, and then 
sunk into fervent prayer. Blackburne addressed the 
crowd very briefly, and died exclaiming, ‘ Long live the 
king :’— 

‘While this was going on, Morrice remained perfectly 
composed and abstracted in prayer. 


‘His eyes were directed upwards with a celestial confi- 
dence, and they were lighted up with the same extraordinary 
radiance which before attracted notice. Above his, head the 
sun shone smilingly clear in the beautiful arch of heaven, as 
if unconscious of the bloody tragedy performed beneath his 
unsullied eye. The skyey scope of bright transparent blue, 
directly over head, was laced towards the horizon with streaks 
of golden clouds ; adorned, in one place, with roseate masses, 
like isles and mountains of the blest; in another, broken with 
detached and silvery portions of vapour, sailing rapidly, like 
fairy vessels, through the unperturbed expanse. Fancy might 
have discerned the forins of light-robed spirits seated there: 
or striking their golden harps, and gratulating the escape 
of virtue from this dark and putrifying cell of half dead, half 
living corruption. But more substantial visions transported 
the dying thoughts of Morrice. He. no longer prayed—his 
lips moved not—there was a smile upon his cheek, and his 
eyes were fixed in ecstacy, as if absorbed in divine communi- 
cation. But there was one on the same scaffold, who neither 
prayed, nor wept, nor looked on heaven. It was the woman 
pose. Shuddering with horror, she turned away from the 

loody hands of the executioner, and hid her face with both 
her hands. What an eternity of woe was in that moment of 
concealment !=-The person from whose papers this narrative 
is derived, was ane of the number that pressed the fatal stage, 
is eyes were on the restless figure of the page; and he states, 
hat when she withdrew her hands, so dreadful an expression 
' of countenance never smote his gaze: if thousands of years were 

to roll over him, the recollection would never be erased. It 
was an expression of unmixed immitigable despair. Neither, 
he declares, did he ever meet with anything distantly resembling 
its appalling character, but once ; and that was on encountering, 
in a solitary Grecian temple, an alabaster head of the yaung 
Medusa, with eyes of beryl. It was the acmé of the beautiful 
and the terrible, and might have suited well the fallen spirits 
ofthe Eastern Nephilim, when, seduced by Love, they lighted 
onthe top of Carmel, and bartered Paradise for passion. 
Such were the thoughts which passed through the mind of the 
narrator, but a moment dispersed them. ‘The explosion of a 

istol, close beside him, pealed in his ear, and shook the 
rame-work ofthe scaffold. He turned at the report, and saw 
the brive Morrice fall backward, pertectly dead, without a 
struggle ora groan, Atthe same instant he heard an hysteri- 
cal laugh, and a voice indescribably exulting, crying out :— 
‘*Thank God! thank God, he has escaped the blood- 
hounds!”? ” 


‘ As the words were uttering, his eye caught the glittering 
ofa light stiletto, and while several persons rushed towards 
the dead man, he saw it twice raised, and twice plunged, with 
the decision of lightning, into the bosom of the person that 
graspecl it. A moment revealed the suicide. It was the boy- 
wife, the woman-page, Matilda Rainsborough. The unhap 
girl stood for about a second; and then staggering, fell towards 

e ridge of the scaffold, nearly slipping over it. Her head 


_ hung powerlessly beyond the slight rail-work, and her gloss 


raven-bjack hair, loosened by the violence of the fal So 
streamed over the rough scaffolding, the bottom of which it 
nearly reached: while the blood, with which it was imme- 
diately soaked, pattered slowly, drop after drop, upon the | 


ground. With unutterable sorrow, her startled friend, the 
clergyman, raised her like a crushed and bleeding flower in 
his arms, and supported her drooping head upon one knee. 
Horror and astonishment silenced all who witnessed the pre- 
meditated deed. ‘The clergyinan alone spoke. 


repentance! Was it for this I listened weakly to the cry of 
kin and friendship, and sanctified an unblest union within the 
very chambers ofthe tomb? Alas! unhappy girl! twice mar- 
ried without a nuptial bed—wedded to a corpse, and bedded 
on this couch of horrors, purpled with blood, and curtained by 
the shadow of death! How hast thou destroyed thyself, and 
stretched an eternal gulf between thy soul and that spirit, now 
in heaven, whom thy wild and guilty impatience has set free * 
Couldst thou not wait the time of God ? 

‘The dying Matilda made an effort to reply; but her 
tongue struggled vainly to speak, and produced nothing but 
inarticulate sounds. It was a spectacle of horror and subli- 
mity at once. Leaning over the body of Morrice, dead for 
the cause of royalty, stood the living Morrice, who was des- 
tined to be the earliest instrument of its revival. On that 
scaffold were assembled, as on a mystic stage, the living and 
dead types ofits extinction and reanimation—the expiring em- 
ber, and the regenerated flame. 

‘ Matilda again grasped the arm of her reverend friend with 
earnestness, and tremulously prest her [his] fingers, through 
which the life-blood oozed and trickled upon her breast. 

‘ «¢ Was this well done, Matilda,” continued he, ‘* to make 
me an involuntary actor in this dreadful tragedy, and stain my 
character with implication in murder and suicide? But, alas !°* 
he added weeping, “ why do I afftict you with reproof in this 
sad state? Let God judge you! it is not for man—nor me.” 


The fiend Brooke, disappointed of his prey, heaped re- 
proaches on the memory of Morrice, which Matilda vindi- 
cated, as long as strength would permit her, until her kin- 
dred spirit joined that of her lover, far beyond the reach of 
human vengeance. 

In giving so ample a detail of the story of Pontefract 
Castle, we have been anxious to enable our readers to 
judge for themselves of its merits. It will be seen, that 
the novel is founded on historical facts, blended with fic- 
tion ; that many of the personages are real characters who 
figured in the civil wars, and that neither the facts respect- 
ing them, nor their characters, have been much distorted. 
Where the author has deviated from history, he has been 
least successful; supernatural agency has often been in- 
voked unnecessarily, and the account of the secret societies. 
pushed beyond the reach of all probability. 

The language, though often forcible, frequently de- 
scends to a vulgarity of expression, which cannot be toler- 
ated even in republican officers, The author succeeds 
best in the descriptive, and his portrait of puritanisin is cere 
tainly well drawn. 

The indiscreet manner in which Pontefract Castle has 
been announced, by associating it with the deservedly po- 
pular works of Jedediah Cleishbotham, was as injudicious 
us it was unfair and illiberal. Pontefract Castle certainly 
cannot be compared with any of the Tales of My Lande 
lord ; to us it appears to be the hasty production of a 
young man of talent, who, with pains and attention, might 
become a good novel writer, And freely as we have cen- 
sured Pontefract Castle, we «lo not hesitate to say, that it 
is much superior to the ordinary class of novels, and would 
certainly have obtained a better character than it is likely 
to possess, had it not been for the invidious comparison 
which its title, as one of the Tales of My Landlord, bas 
necessarily provoked, are 





‘ «Ts this your promise, Matilda, this your resignation amt 
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History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 3 vols. 4to. 
pp- 2327. London, 1810, 1817, 1819. 


(Concluded. ) 


THE third volume, which concludes this extensive and 
valuable. work, comprizes the History of Brazil during 
the last century ; and enters into the geographical details 
and-particular divisions of the country. 

_ Brazil extends in length through thirty-four degrees of 
latitude, and its breadth, in the widest part, is equal to 
its fength. When the seat of government was removed 


thither from Lisbon, the manners and conditions of its | 


inhabitants differed widely, according to the latitude and 
altitude of the provinces, but the people were every 
where Portugueze in language and in feeling, and there 
existed, no provincial animosities. Our limits will not 
enable us to notice the several tribes, as they are so very 
numerous; we shall, however, give some of their most 
remarkable characteristics ;— 


* Of all the tribes in the setflements upon the Rio Negro 
and the Japura, the Xomanas and the Passés were the most 
esteemed, for their willing industry. The former were the 
gentler.people, and had a better character for veracity. It 
was their custom to burn the bones of the dead, and mingle 


the ashes in their drink ; for they fancied, that by this means | 


they received into their own bodies the spirits of their de- 
ceased friends. 


were remarkable for believing that the sun is stationary, and 
that the earth moves; and they imagined that our sphere is 
surrounded by a transparent arch, beyond which the Gods 
have their habitation in a luminous region, the light whereof 
reaches through the vault, and forins the stars. Rivers they 


called the great blood-vesselsof the earth, and smaller streams | 
its veins. They were remarkable also for holding tourna- | 


ments, according to their fashion of war, in which the con- 
queror had the privilege of choosing a wife from among all 
the virgins of the horde. 

‘ Some of the Rio Negro tribes have an extraordinary and 
tremendous ceremony, for which a large house is set apart 
in all their villages. It begins by a general flogging, the 
men in pairs scourging and lacerating one another with a 
thong, and a stone at the end: this continues eight days, 


during which the old women, who, among the American sa- | 


vages, officiate at most works of abomination, roast the fruit 
of the Parica tree, and reduce it to a fine powder. ‘The par- 
ties who had been paired in the previous discipline are part- 
ners also in the following part, each in turn blowing this 
powder with great force through a hollow cane into the nos- 
trils of his friend. ‘They then commence drinking ; and the 
effect of the drink and the deleterious powder is such, that 
most of them lose theirsenses for a time, and many lose their 
lives. The whole ceremony continues sixteen days; it is 
observed annually, and is called the feast of the Parica. 
‘ They usually set their watch in a large and lofty tree, 
called the Sumaumeira, which Ribeiro says, may be coin- 
ared to the Baobab, of Senegal. 
Koclsontaily to a prodigious distance. “The wood is not dur- 
able, but the fruit contains a sort of cotton and down, which, 
in warmth and elasticity, exceeds any Mp Senge substance 
that has yet been discovered. They cut down the tree to 
collect it! and many trees are necessary for getting two or 
three arrobus. The fruit is shaped like a small oblong me- 


lon, and the cotton envelopes the seeds. The manguba pro- | 


duces a cotton similar in its properties, but of a dark colour ; 
Amid the tufted foliage of 
these trees the Mura centinels were stationed to watch the 
tiver; their ambuscades were usually pl 
points of dand where the current 


Most difficulty in passing: there 


The Passés were the most numerous tribe | 
upon the Japura, and enjoyed the highest reputation. They | 


It sends out its branches | 


pling hooks, and with a shower of arrows, which oftentimes 
proved fatal before resistance could be offered.’ 


-_ 


The author gives a curious account of a set of ruffians 
in Brazil, calling themselves Valentoens, or Bravos, who 
used to frequent fairs and festivals, for the pleasare of 
taking up quarrels and intimidating other persons :-— 


‘ They would take their station at a cross road, and compel} 
all strangers to dismount, take otf their hats and lead their 
horses till they were out of sight, or fight as the alternative. 
A struggle against one of these desperadoes, armed with 
sword and knife, was more perilous than the roughest en- 
counter of a knight with spear and shield. ‘lhey trained 
dogs of extraordinary size to be as savage as themselves, and 
yet in such obedience that they would drink rum at com- 
mand ; and they wore green beads round their necks whieh 
were believed by the credulous to have the virtue of render- 
ing them invulnerable.’ 


These knights errants are now extinct; and anether 
class of individuals, who figured in Paraiba, to the great 
annoyance of the peaceable inhabitants, has also been pare 
tially put down by the police :— 


‘ Men went about the town at night, wrapt in large cloaks, 
and with crape over their faces, and in that disguise com- 
mitted any excesses to which they were excited by the cru- 
elty or the wantonness of their temper. ‘lhe late governor 
‘apprehended all who were found in this dress : some of the 
principal inhabitants appeared among them ; but this detec- 
tion sufficed to prevent any repetition of the offence. The 
/ same governor arrested a most ferocious ruffian of half-blood, 
who kept the whole country in terror, carried off innocent 
woinen from the houses of their parents, and, without scru- 
ple, murdered those who attempted to oppose him. This 
villain presumed upon his connections, because he was the 
bastard of a great man in the Captaincy ; and indeed the influ- 
ence, upon which he iencaiad, was such, that the govesnor 
‘was obliged to forego the intention of putting him to death. 
Justice, however, was not wholly evaded: he was ordered to 
be flogged; and when he maintained that he was not liable 
to this ignominious punishment, being half a Fidalgo, the go- 
vernor admitted the plea so far, that he directed him to be 
flogged on half his body only, and left him to determine 
which was the Fidalgo side: after this he was transported to 
Angola.’ 





The gypsies, who are to be met with in almost every 
civilized country in the globe, have also found their way 
to Pernambuco, and lead the same vagabond life! but 
they appear to traffic nore and pilfer less ; their ostensible 
business is to buy and sell horses, and yold and silver 
trinkets. The last wild Indians, in the Captainey of 
Pernambuco, were the Pipipan Choco, Uman and Fouvé 
tribes, who possessed a territory of some thirty square 
leagues, between the rivers Moxoto and Pajehu,—a rude 
and arid country, far in the interior, where they lived 
upon wild fruits, wild honey, and the produce of the 
chace :-— 
| «In the early part of the eighteenth century, the Aymores 
had not ceased to annoy the inhabitants of these Captaincies: 
they were, however, driven from the coast, and it was be- 
lieved that they had been almost extinguished by the small- 
pox,—a disease which the savages regard as more fatal and 
terrible than all others. ‘heir numbers were recruited in a 
few generations, and they became formidable again, under 
the new name of Botocudos,—given them by the Portugueze, 
. from the fashion of studding their faces with ornaments. Th 
; had lost nothing of their ancient ferocity, but seemed rather 


aced near those | to have become more ferine during their concealment in the 


was strongest, and boats had | forests ; when a prisoner fell into their hands, they sucked the 
they were ready with grap- blood from the living victim, as the commencement of the 
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abominable feast in which his flesh was to be consumed. | cast, and of the Negroes, suffer every year by the execu- tt 
Their hordes, or ma/ocas, contained from two to three score | tioner,—many others escaping punishment by flight. But Jet at | 


families. Some of them stained their skins red or yellow ; 
and in seasons or situations where the insects were most trou- 
blesome, they varnished themselves with the milky sap of 
certain trees, which effectually preserved them against their 
bite. The other tiibes in this part of the interior were the 
Machacaris, Cumanachos, Monnos, Frechas, Catathoys, Ca- 
narins, and Patachos: the Botocudos were the only cannibals; 
the Patachos, the only people who did not stand in fear of 
them,—deriving confidence from their numbers, in which 
they exceeded all the others. The chief settlement of the 
Canarins was believed to be one huge house, or human hive, 
in a valley between two mountains. Some of these hoders 
still come down to the coast, at regular seasons, to search for 
turtle’s eggs.’ 


it not be supposed, that this depraved race carry in the tint of 
their skin a leaven of wickedness,—an original sin peculiar to 
the composition of their blood. The people of colour, in 
Minas Geraes, would be as respectable as their brethren jn 
Pernambuco, if they had the same example of activity and 
well-directed enterprize. The slaves are the only part of 
the population who are not idle: they work by compulsion ; 
they are, therefore, the least vicious: but it is said, that when 
any cruelty is to be perpetrated, they are the most inhuman 
agents.’ 


A singular custom, respecting sickness and death, is 
related of the Lenguas :— 
‘ When any one appeazed to be near his end, they dragged 


him by the legs out of his hut, lest he should die there, and 





Speaking of the mining district, of which he gives] hauled him some fifty paces off, made a hole there for the 

most interesting details, the authors says— sake of decent cleanliness, laid him on his back, kindled a fire 2d 
‘ The modes of mining having been so imperfect, it has not | on one side, placed a pot of water on the other, and left him In 
unreasonably been thought, that when more scientific means | to expire. Nothing more was given him, and frequently they not 
are adopted, Brazil is likely to yield more gold than at any | came to look at him from a distance, not to adininister assist- ns 
former time. But improved methods will require an outlay, | ance, not to perform any office of human charity, not to ex- I h 
which can only be advanced by government, or by companies owe any sense of human sympathy, but to see whether he pe 
possessed of great capital, when they commence their opera- | had breathed his last. As soon as that was ascertained, some et 
tions. It was said, at the close of the eighteenth century, | hired persons, or more usually some old women, wrapt up of 
that the miners, weary of the little success which then re- | the body with all that had belonged to it, dragged it as far as the 
sulted from the means in use, and incapable of adopting bet- | they were able for weariness, then scratched a shallow grave, the 
ter, by reason both of their ignorance and their overty, were and heaped the mould over it in haste. Therelations mourn- Fr 
betaking themselves to agriculture ; and ienrehandole were | ed for three days, but the name of the deceased was never wh 
expressed, that agriculture would thus be overstocked with | again pronounced; and, because they believed that Death, ele 

hands, and the home consumers would be lost, while there | when he was among them, had learnt the names of all whom | 
was no export for any surplus produce ; and thus that misery he left alive, that he might look for them another time, every — 
and depopulation must ensue. ‘There were very few per- | one in the tribe took anew name, hoping that when Death —_ 
sons of great wealth in the Captaincy ; scarcely half a dozen | returned and did not recognize these appellations, he would the 
families, who possessed a capital of twenty thousand pounds, | proceed further upon a vain search. These people, who were ah 
or three hundred slaves. ‘The persons who fill the public | once among the most formidable nations of the interior, and tha 
offices, and the commercial men, are called the Nobles of the | a sore scourge to the Spaniards, have perished by their own anc 
Mines: the former live wholly upon their salaries. They | accursed customs. Like the Mbayas, they fell into the prac- ren 


are described as holding every kind of study in abhorrence: 


tice of rearing only one child in a family; and, in the year ’ 
passing their hours at the window, wrapt up in loose morning 


1794, four males and eight females were all that remained of 








robes, and devoting the least psssible time to business; so} the race. ‘Two of these were settled with a Spaniard; the — 
that their year’s work is averaged at thirty days’ employment, | others had joined company with other savages, so that the by 
yt ae — This way of life leaves ample leisure for | Lenguas have disappeared from the earth.’ ves 
ebauchery and petty intrigues, to which they are miserabl r : : aoe 
addicted. "hale tae Ue white inhabitants of the towns, in the We have yer ~~ ~ one a = which relates tha 
dark colours*with which they have been painted. ‘The mi- we the fierce tribes comprehended under the general name anc 
i ners and agriculturists of the same complexion are free from | Of Calchaquis, from the country they inhabited :— rec 
4 those vices, which grow like weeds in the hot-bed of crowded ‘ Their bows were of the same wood, straight as a staff vin 
i society ; but of those which spring up upon the dunghill and | when unstrung, and tall as the archer himself; the strings bu 
F! waste, they had a full crop. The business of the farm or the | were made of fox-gut, or of the fibres of a certain palm; the C} 
| mine is left wholly to slaves and factors : every thing, there- arrows were headed with wood, or bone, or iron; the iron ' 
Ne fore, was wretchedly conducted ; and most of them obtained were the lez.t dangerous, the bone the most so, because they ae 
Pi from their property nothing beyond a bare subsistence. The | always broke in the wound; before they went to battle they the 
at perpetual lottery in which the miners are engaged, renders | selected the best arrows for especial sesvice. They used also a ] 
eh | them fickle of purpose; and the habit of always deceiving | the three-balled thong which was found so formidable a wea- qu 
bia, themselves with vain hopes, makes them so little scrupulous | pon by the first Spaniards on the shores of the Plata. ‘They lea 
i ‘i at disappointing others, that the word of a miner is regarded | had no shields, though in their own wars, some of them wore pre 
ay as of no value, either by himself or by any one else. The | aleathern cuirass, which was proof against arrows, but not wh 
i people of colour are generally poor: he who has half a dozen against the spear or the musquet; this armour impeded their 
ray slaves, scarcely raises produce enough for the support of his | agility so much, that many did not chuse to be incumbered ‘ 
bi family, though the Negroes are half starved. ‘They do not| with ‘it. Sometimes the head of a warrior was ornamented sin 
Peal: even cultivate the commonest culinary plants. A traveller | with the wing of a large bird ; all, indeed, except those of the wh 
| vi must carry provisions, for he will not be able to purchase most acknowledged courage, strove to make themselves ter- 1D | 
ee them as he proceeds: if he call at a house in the country | rible in appearance ; for this purpose, one warrior wore upon of 
ts with the hope of buying food, he may very probably be an- | his head, the skin of a stag with the borns, and another put em 
Te swered by a petition from the owner, to give him a little man- | the beak of a toucan over his nose. They used all kinds of pri 
casts dioc meal “ or the love of God!” A frightful character is | noisy instruments in wat; the most curious was a trumpet an 
Pp given of the immorality of the Mulatto class: they _are said | made of an armadillo’s tail, fastened to the end of a reed. In ri 
Ghat to be desperately revengeful, and desperately dissolute: | battle, they were incessantly in motion; for it was absurd, P 
ite many of the women are prostitutes: parricide and incest are | they said, to stand still, like the Spaniards, and be shot at. Sev 
ft i said to. be common among them ; and crimes of every kind | The best security against them, therefore, was to present 2 tui 
He so frequent, that from three to four score criminals of this | musquet, but never to discharge it; aslong as they supposed 
m4 oh ,; ; : 
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it to be loaded the bearer was perfectly safe from any attack 
at close quarters, for they were not so ambitious of Victory, 
as they were solicitous to escape death.’ ° 

We now take our leave of Mr. Southey’s work, but not 
without expressing our decided approbation of the dili- 
gence aod research which he has devoted to writing the 
history of a country so little known, and which has in- 
ereased cousiderably in interest since the commencement 
of his labours. 





SS an 


SForeiqn Literature. 
Ccrémonie usitées au Japon, pour les Marriages et les 
Funerailles, &c. 
The Marriage and [Funeral Ceremonies in use, in Japan. 


By the late Mr. Titsingh. 


In a former number of the Literary Chronicle*, we briefly 
noticed this curious and interesting work, and gave some 
particulars relating to the marriages of the Japanese, 


which are always conducted conformably to strict rules of” 


etiquette. Their funerals, which are very similar to those 
of the Chinese, are conducted quite as ceremoniously as 
their marriages. Mourning is strictly observed amongst 
the Japanese ; the colour of the mourning like that of the 
French court, previous to the death of Charles VIII, is 
white; and they have a custom of abstaining from all arti- 
cles of food taken from living beings. The Japanese 
always speak of the dead with great delicacy and respect, 
and avoid all expressions which would be likely to offend 
the delicacy of theliving. They call atoinb tsoutsi-koure, 
a heap of earth ; to signify that a person is ill, they say 
that he is yasoumi, that ts, that be is detained at home ; 
and, speaking of the dead, they call them navarou, the 
removed. 

The powder called Dosia, of which M. Titsingh gives 
an inte:esting account, was invented in the ninth century, 
by a celebrated Boudaist pilgrim. The Japanese are 
very superstitious, as to the virtues of this powder, and 
ascribe to it several wonderful properties; they pretend 
that by putting a small quantity of it in the ears, nostrils, 
and mouth, of a dead person, the arms and all the limbs 
recover their flexibility. M. Titsingh mentions an expe- 
riment which he witnessed, and in which the change attri- 
buted to the Dosia was effected in twenty minutes. M. 
Charpentier Cossigny, whose attention the author had 
also dirécted to this subject, gives some details respecting 
the Dosia, some specimens of which he had received from 
a Dutch traveller. In order to determine its chemical 
qualities, he had made some experiments, which did not 
lead to any particular result ; and, to verify its peculiar 
property of acting on dead bodies, he made some trials, 
which, however, he confesses were unsuccessful. 

In an account of the progress of Boudaism, M. Tit- 
singh notices some very curious traditions. ‘The person 
who principally contributed to the success of Boudaism, 
in Japan, was Kobou-daisi, who was born in the province 
of Sanouki, in the year 774. At the age of twenty, he 
embraced the religious professions, soon becaine high- 
priest, and, in 804, accompanied a Japanese ambassador 
to China. Here he became acquainted with two Indian 
priests, who gave hitn instruction, and furnished him with 
several books relating to religion. Koubou-daisi re- 
turned to Japan in 806, and began to preach his doctrine, 


* See Literary Chronicle, No. 9. 
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confirming it by miracles which converted even the Daisi 
himself. ‘The head of the national religion of Japan em- 
braced the Indian faith. Encouraged by this success, 
Kobou-daisi published several Asiatic works, und pursu- 
ing his meditations came to this conclusion, that the four 
grand scourges of humanity were, hell, woman, the per- 
verse man, and war, After performing numerous prodi- 
gies, and erecting several temples und mouasteries, he 
died in the year 835. His memory is still held in great 
veneration by the Japanese, and a great festival in his ho- 
nour was celebrated throughout the empire, in Novem- 
ber, 1785. 

As M. Titsingh presented a great number of MSS., re- 
lating to Japan, to the King’s Library, itis not impro- 
bable but that the subject may be pursued by some of 
his friends, and that we may become still better uequaint- 
ed with the usages and institutions of the Japanese, 








Original Communications. 


ON CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


© Now, too, is heard 
The hapless cripple, tuning through the strects 
Hlis caro’new; and oft, amid the glooin 
Of miduight hours, prevail th’ accustomed sounds 
Of wakelul wails, whose melody, (compos'd 
Of hautboy, organ, violin, and flute, 
And various other instruments of nurth,) 
Is meant to celebrate the coming tine.’ 

CHRISTMAS: A POEM, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 

Sirn,—Although Tam fully aware that most of your 
readers are particularly acquainted with the customs ob- 
served at Christmas, in London, yet, as many of them, 
in which our ancestors delighted, are now either obsolete 
or forgotten, and these are still in some degree retained 
in distant parts of the country, it may not be deemed an- 
Interesting to be acquainted with them. 

There is not, perhaps, any part of Great Britain, in 
which this festival is kept so splendidly, as in Yorkshire, 
The din of preparation commences for some weeks before, 
and its sports and festivities continue beyond the first 
month of the new year. The first intimation of Christ- 
mas, in Yorkshire, 1s by what are there called the vessel- 
cup singers, generally poor old women, who, about three 
weeks before Christinas, go from house to house, with a 
waxeu or wooden doll, fantastically dressed, and sometimes 
adorned with an orange, ora fine rosy-tinzed apple. With 
this in their hands they sing or chauut, an old carol, of 
which I still recollect a stanza :— 

‘God bless the master of this house, 
‘The mistress also, 

And all the little children 
‘Lhat round the table go.’ 


I have not been able to trace the origin of this custom 
very satisfactorily; the image of a child is, no doubt, in- 
tended to represent the infant saviour, and the vessel-cu 
is, most probably, the remains of the wassail bowl, which, 
anciently, formed a part of the festivities of this season of 
the year. 

Brand says, ‘ there was an ancient custom, which is yet 
retained in many places, on new year's eve; young women 
went about with a wassail bowl of spiced ale, with some 





gort of verses, that were sung by them as they went from 
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door to door. Wassail is derived from an Anglo-Saxon, | lay a log of wood upon the fire, called a Christmis 
word which signifies be in health. It were unnecessary to | block, to illuminate the house, and, as it were, turn night 
add, that they accepted little presents on the occasion from into day.’ 
the houses at which they stopped to pay this annual con-} Herrick, in his Hesperides, after enumerating these cus- 
gratulation.’ A writer in the Gent.’s Magazine, vol. 54. | toms, adds,— 
p- 347, alludes to « similar custom, when he says, that «Come guard this night the Christmas pie, 
‘it was usual, some years ago, in Christmas time, for the That the thiefe, though ne’er so slie, 
poorer people to go from door to door with a wassail cup, With his flesh hooks don’t come nigh, 
adorned with ribbons, and a golden apple at the top, sing- To catch it. 
ing and begging money for it; the original of which was, From him who all alone sits there, 
that they also might procure lamb’s wool® to fill it, and Having his eyes still in his eare, 
regale themselves as well as the rich.’ Anda deale alee a a ‘ 
Another custom, which commences at the same time as ; ; , owas ie 
the vessel -cup singing, is that of the poor of the parish vi-} There is much diversity of opinion as to the word yule ; 
siting all the neighbouring farmers to beg corn, which is which, in Yorkshire, is always applied to Christmas, as M1 
invariably given to them, in the quantity of a full pint, at ee cake, yule clog, yule candle, &c. Brand says, ‘ I one; 
least, to each. This is called mumping, a word, the ety- | have met with no word of which there are so many etymo- signit 
mology of which [ do not pretend to trace. I can scarcely | logies, as that of YULE, of which there seems nothing cer- cruel 
think it a corruption of the mumming mentioned by | tain, but that it means Christmas,’ cause 
Brand, which, though a practice of the same season, dif- The best antiquaries derive it from the word ol, ale, Hi 
fers totally fromm it. which was much used in their festivitiesand merry meeitngs. 
A muimmer signifies a masker, one disguised under a Ol, or ale, did not only signify the liquor then made use 
visor, and is derived from the Danish, mumme, or Dutch, | of, but gave denomination likewise to their great festivals, 
momme. Mummiing was a Christmas sport, which con- | a8 that of zehol, or yude, at midwinter, and as is yet plainly H¢ 
sisted in men and women changing clothes, and thus, | to be discerned in that custom of the Whitsun-ale, at the whiel 
dressed in each other’s habits, going from one neighbour's | other great festival.” Mr. Douce, in confirmation of niplah Wh 
house to another, partaking of Christmas cheer, the same opinion, observes, that the best argument in sup- prob: 
A practice, similar to the mumping in Yorkshire, is | port of yule being synonimous with ale, is, that the latter —Oe 
meutioned by Brand, as existing in Warwickshire; when word is always used as synonimous with feast, in these clain 
the poor, on St. Thomas’s day, go with a bag to beg corn compounds, bride-ale, church-ale, &c. stud 
of the farmers, which they call going a corning. To enumerate all the good cheer which is prepared at In 
Christmas Eve is,in Yorkshire, celebrated in a peculiar this festival, is by no means necessary. In Yorkshire, the useft 
manner: at eight o’clock in the evening, the bells greet Christinas pie is still a regular dish, and is regularly disal 
‘old father Christmas’ with a merry peal, the children pa- served to the higher class of visitants, while the more hum- denc 
rade the streets wit!. drums, trumpets, bells, or perhaps, in ble ones are tendered yule cake, or bread and cheese, in fests 
their absence, with the poker and shovel, taken from their | every house they enter during the twelve days of Christ- - H 
humble cottage tire; the yule candle is lighted, and mas. bien 
‘ High on the cheerful fire, The Christmas pie is one of the good old dishes still re- fam 
Is blazing seen ih’ enormous Christmas brand.’ tained at a Yorkshire table; it is not of modern invention. Fair 
Supper is served, of which one dish, from the lordly Allan Ramsay, in his poems, tells us, that among otber md 
mansion to the humblest shed, is, invariably, farmety ¢ ; —_ — - pa ale-wife drew customers to her pro 
yule cake, one of which is always made for each indi- Ouse, she never failed to tempt them at Christmas with T 
vidual in the family, and other more substantial viands are Grrr stra 
also added. Mr. Thorne, the author of ‘ Christmas, a ‘ Than ay at sg Nie seabed we came, It 
> re : ra’ goose-pye, . 
is 7 already quoted, thus notices these customs :== ‘Sit ene en tena pel belly beum > mal 
‘ Thy welcome Eve, lov’d Christmas, now arriv’d, Nane dare deny.’ for 
The parish bells their tuneful peals resound, .. : I 
And mirth and gladness every breast pervade. And the intelligent and close observer of our customs, per 
| The pondrous ashen faggot, from the yard, Misson, in his travels in England, says, ‘ Dans toutes les 7 
The jolly farmer to his crowded hall familles on fait 4 noel un fameux paté qu’on appelle le bi 
Psi.) Conveys with speed; where, on the rising flames, paté de noel. Ce’st un grande science que la composi- pe 
Bits (Already fed with store of massy brands,) tion de ce paté; c’est un docte hachis de langue de beeuf, I 
fey aoa <vagg es ™ de blanc de volaille, d’ceufs, de sucre, des raisins de Co- a 
a . “¥ Robin, in his Almanac for t eyear 1676, (speak- | rinthe, d’ecorce de citron et d’orange, de diverses sortes re 
Of ) ing of the winter quarter,) says, and lastly, who would d’epiceries, &c. &c.” | | 
©) tnt psig i becatne of Christa, when good cheer dat | "Fhe Christmas pe of the present day is, however, more | .f 
Asa) Ait ah fammate? aod tical _e a like that described by Allan Ramsay, and generally con- —_ 
ver plum-pudaing, ¢ rmety. nd rand says, * on the | sits of a goose, sometimes two, and that with the addition 
eh night of this eve, our ancestors were wont to light can- | of half a dozen fowls ; 3 7 
ie dles of - enormous size, called Christmas candles, and The good cheer in which Yorkshiremen indulge at a 
" *) Ph cai wool, a mixture of ale, sugar, nutmeg, and wasted ap- | Christmas, is accompanied by a relaxation from their ex] 
¥ ti _t Furmety is derived from frumentum, wheat. It is made of what wan ware B for = days. And, amon et 1 
rt i is called ‘creed wheat,’ or wheat which, after being beat for some 1 eee ° tra esmen, a succession OF parties © for 
Mb ; time with a wooden mallet, is then boiled, and eat with milk, sugar, | P44C€, where there is an excellent supper, car 8, dancing; : 
f f nutmeg, &c. &c. A similar practice is said, by Sir John Sinclair, on 
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the authority of the Minister of Montrose, to exist in that 
town: ‘at Christmas, and the new year, the opulent 
burghers begin to feast with their friends, and go a round 
of visits, which takes up the space of many weeks. Upon 
such occasions the gravest is expected to be merry, and to 
join in cheerful song.’ 

Such, Mr. Editor ,were the customs of a Christmas in 
Yorkshire ten years ago, and I trust that not even the 
pressure of the times has been able to abolish them; since 
they are not only good in themselves, but, as [ think, I 
have proved, are of considerable antiquity. 

Brompton, Dec. 6, 1819. Lam, your’s,&c. X. 


PPP LAIO PEPE PEDEOELEF 


CHARADE. 

My first is an inseparable preposition, which signifies 

one; my second is also an inseparable preposition, which 

signifies many ; my whole is loved by a few selfish and 

cruel men, but hated and deprecated by thousands, be- 

cause it is highly injurious to millions. 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 


PPP L LILA I LT 


APHORISMS. 

How enviable is the powerful and virtuous controul 
which the beautiful female is capable of exercising over a 
member of the other sex ;—one blandishing look of ap- 
probation can confirm in virtue,—one quiver upon the lip, 
—one expression of indignation or astonishment, can re- 
claim a libertine from vice, or excite an ignorant man to 
study ! | 

Sa disputed, and merely of opinion, it may be 
useful and proper to doubt; but to question, oppose, or 
disallow facts, decidedly authenticated, either by the evi- 
dence of our senses, or by the force of our reason, mani- 
fests glaring presumption and obstinate effrontery. 

How superior is the state of the honest and diligent ple- 
bian, seated, contented and cheerful, in the midst of his 
family, to the state of the idle patrician, rolling upon his 
crimson couch, and suffering the sun to blush upon his 
indolence, 

Deep research and acute penetration, are splendid 
proofs of intellectual vigour. 

The man who contemptuously laughs at love, is a 
stranger to the sweetest refinement of delighted passion. 

It is against nature, to receive with silence, either the 
malignant curse of malevolence, or an impudent contempt 
for one’s reason. 

I very much question, whether the cruel reproaches for 
personal defects, be not so many marks of base impiety. 

The demon of ill report is ever on the wing: let but the 
busy world guard his approach with the shield of honest 
truth—he may then torture, but he cannot subdue. 

Reproof is a medicine which requires extreme caution 
in its application, lest it inflame the wound which it is in- 
tended to heal. 

How destitute of humanity is he, who can pass a coarse 
joke upon the emblem of unfeigned sorrow. 

The seducer who entraps another into villainy, and af- 
terwards appears as the accuser of the unfortunate victim, 
is within a hair’s breadth of remediless danger. 

Our kindness should be extended to all men, for their 
existence is a proof of the favour of God towards them. _ 

Adversity strengthens the human mind, and prepares it 
for disappointment. 

A mountain is composed of grains of earthe 


J.M. 


- 








When we have the choice of two modes of conduct, 
each being proper and consistent, we should adopt that 
mode by which we shall otfend none, in preference to that 
by which we shall offend some, and please some. 


°, °°, T. 








Original Poetry. 


A LADY TO HER LOVER, THE NIGHT PREVIOUS 
TO HER WEDDING ANOTHER, 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


THERE was a time when joy and], 
All hand in hand sol ad stray’d, 
Where pleasure in the sun beam’s play’d. 
My heart was light—I heav’d no sigh— 
Nor tears bedew’d my liquid eye. 
My pleasure, like an April shower, 
as ta’en a sudden flight from me ; 
But I no ray of brightness see, 
Like that which smiles on every flow’r, 
. After the sun resumes his power. 
Yond youth; I suffer all for thee ! 
Adieu! for we must meet no more !— 
One struggle, and my torture’s o’er ; 
To morrow --aye—I then shall be, 
Plung’d deeper into misery | 
I dread to tell thee all I know, 
Forthou would’st deem me false as fair; 
But do not, Aubrey, let despair 
In furrows seam thy polish’d brow— 


My father wills it must be so! Wt. rorp 





ls le el ln wc ae te Ali 
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K1nNne’s THEATRE.—This theatre, the first in the world 
for magnificence, opened on Saturday night, with Mo- 
zart’s Chef d’auvre, Le Nozze di Figaro. The part of 
Figaro was enacted by Signor Albert, his first appearance 
in this country, His voice is a deep bass, but clear 
and mellow, and he gave evidence of being a well-culti- 
vated and skilful musician. He wants strength of organ 
for so large a theatre as the Opera House, but his tones, 
bordering on a tenor, have much delicacy aud flexibility. 
His reception was favourable, but the part of Figaro does 
not seem well suited to his talents ; he wants the archness, 
humour, and intrigue of the politic barber. The other 
parts of the opera were the same as Jast season. Madame 
Bellochi, Miss Corri, and Ambrogetti, were in excellent 
voice. 

A new ballet, entitled The Generous Sultan, was pro- 
duced after the opera, in which three new dancers were in- 
troduced ; one of them, Mad. [‘liza, possesses a petite 
but graceful person, and slie dances prettily. The house 
has opened under very good auspices, and, as a proof of 
the liberality—profuse liberality of the proprietor, and bis 
wish to gratify his patrons, it is ouly necessary to say, that 
he has offered Madame Catalini—one hundred pounds per 
night, if she will play at the King’s Theatre, 

Drury Lane.—Two ladies, Mrs. Payne and Mrs, 
M‘Gibbon, have made successful debuts at this theatre 
during the last week; the former in Lady Teazle; and 
the latter, as Imogine, in Mr. Maturin’s tragedy of Ber- 
tram. We shall notice them more particularly in our 
next, 
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Literary anv Scientific Entelliqence. - 


PPP PEPI IT 


Vaccination.—The celebration of Jenner’s festival at Berlin 

according to custom, was, observed in the most joyful manner, 

on the day appropriated to the remembrance of the practice of 

Cow-Pox Innoculation, and of its illustrious discoverer, Dr. Jen- 

ner. ‘The report made " the Institution, of the progress of vac- 

cination in the Prussian Monarchy, during the year 1817, was 

of the most gratifying kind; the whole number innoculated be-7 
ing 307,596. 

For the last eight years not a single case of small pox has oc- 
curred in the dominions of the King of Denmark. ‘The whole 
inhabitants have been vaccinated ; here is one good effect which 
has resulted from the arbitrary power of the king of Denmark. 
Between 1752 and 1762, the Small Pox carried off, in Copen- 
hagen alone, 2644 victims; from 1782 to 1792, 2735. But 
from the introduction of vaccination in 1802, to the end of 1818, 
only 158 persons have died of the Small Pox: namely, in 1802, 
73; 1803, 5; 1806,5; 1807, 2; 1808, 46; 1809, 55 1810, 4; 
and since that period, to the close of the last year, not one.— 
Journal des Practischen Heilkunde des Berlin. 

Mr. Partington, of the London Institution, has in the press, 
the Century of Inventions of the Marquis of Worcester, from 
the original MSS. with historical and explanatery notes, and 
a biographical memoir. 

American Criticism.—The arrival of Lord Byron’s poem, 
Mazeppa, is thus greeted by an American journal :—‘ Ma- 
zeppa, anew poem, nor by Lord Byroi.. Of all the stuff at- 

tempted to be imposed upon the world as the poetry or prose 
of Lord Byron, this new one is the most.contemptible. It 

has not one virtue, not one redeeming quality, to save it from 
public ridicule and scorn. It isbelow the dignity of criticism ; 
and yet we owe it totruth, to Lord Byron, to the American 
character for inte!ligence and penetration, to denounce ‘ Ma- 
zeppa’ to the world as a fraud the most gross, an imposition 
the most clumsy and ludicrous. We attach no blame to the 
American bookseller, because he put it to press without read- 
ing it, as he received it from England.—The truth is, that 
some humurous wag has written this thing in order to ridicule 
the practice of passing off poetical trash upon the world in the 
name of Lord Byron.—And so we take leave of this poem, 
never, we hope, to see it again; merely adding this one re- 
mark, that the paltry ode annexed to Mazeppa, containing 
soine compliments to America, is evidently an artifice te 
make the volume sell well in our covntry—.” Surely, surely, 
after this sentence ex cathedra, coming from the indisputable 
authority of American intelligence and penetration, Lord By- 
ron himself will not have the effrontery to pretend that Ma- 
zeppa is his writing. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltihbus omnia limant, 





ary me Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 
a he An Old Jest..—A company of women, sitting gossipping 
haat over a cup of ale, began to talk of their husbands’ learning, 
+ one of them saying, that.her husband could read, write, and 


4 cast accounts; another of them, that herhusband could make 
+h bills, bonds, and obligations; truly, said a third, my husband 

has no learning as yet, but I suppose he will soon attain it, for 
I have already brought him into his horn-book. 





+ Da . 

+ Ai Epigram. 

:! A ’ 

ert Qu’ une femme parle sans langue, 


Je le crois bien. 
Mais qu’ avec une langue elle 
Pouisse se taire— 


| aes Et meme fasse une harangue— 
$ 





eh _ Oh! c’est une autre affaire, 
; i Je n’encrois rien. 


4 


Alexander and the Lyre of Paris.—When Alexander visited 
Troy, a Trojan, as he was engaged in a close examination ot 
every thing, came and shewed to him the Lyre of Paris. «I 
should much prefer,’ said he, ‘ seeing that of Acl illes than 
that of Paris.’ For he was desirous of seeing the instrument 
on which 4 courageous soldier sang the praises of brave men. 
But as to the Lvre of Paris, to what was it suited, but to adul- 
terous tunes, adapted to sooth, captivate, and seduce women. 

Astronomy.—An Irishman maintained in company, that the 
sun did not make his revolution round the earth. ‘ But how, 
then,’ said one to him, ¢ is it possible, that having reached 
the west, where it sets, he is seen to rise in the east, if he did 
not pass underneath the globe?’ ‘ How puzzled you are,’ 
replied the obstinate man, ‘ he returns the same way ; and if 
it - not perceived, it is on account of his coming back by 
night. 

The Irish Servant.—A servant to a captain of Grenadiers, 
being at the funeral of his master, said, at the last round that 
was fired over his grave, ‘ Master jewel, that’s the last shot 
your honour will ever hear.’ 
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An Ode to the New Year, in our next. 

The favours of Wiu.ForD, V.,O. F.. Mr. NewMay, and the £ Lines 
written on Windsor Terrace,’ are intended for early insertion. 

*Colin’s Farewell’ is an old ballad. 

*,.* The plan of the LireRaRy CHRONICLE, to render every 
volume compiete in itself, has compelled us to defer several articles. 
The present number completes the Volume for 1819, and contains a 
Title and Index to the work we refer, with confidence, for the va- 
riety and importance of its contents. 

The Third Part, containing 12 numbers, is published this day, 
price 6s., and the Volume, price 18s. in boards, may be had of any 
bookseller. Auy difficulties that may occur in obtaining the LITE- 
RARY CHRONICLE weekly, will be remedied on application to our 
publisher. 
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A. B. Mr. Murdoch’s, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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DISORDER and ORDER, a Novel, by Amelia 
Beauclere, Author of Montreithe ; or, The Peer of Scotland, the 
Deserter, Husband Hunters, Alinda; or Child of Mystery, &c. 

Printed for A.K,. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
Where may be had, published this autumn, 

THE HIGHLAND CasTLe and the Lowland Cottage, by Rosalia 
St. Clair, 4 vols. price 22s. 

THE BLACK CONVENT, a Romance, 2 vols. 118. 

ISKANDER ; or, the Heroof Epirus, by Arthur Spencer, 3 vols.158. 

CASTLE OF VILLA FLORA, a Portuguese Tale, by a British Officer, 
3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Bravo OF BOHEMIA; or, the Black Forest, 2nd Edition, 4 vols, 
20s. : 

MAN AS HE Is, 3d Edition, 4 vols. 20s. 

Sr. MaRGaret’s Cave, by Mrs. Helme, 2ud Edition, 4 vols. 208. 
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Abbot of Unreason, 434. 

Actors, advice to, 299. 

Adam’s Grave, account of, 258. 

African Laws and Manners, 465. 

Albanian Pirates and Robbers, 194. 

Alfred the Great, character of, 291. 

Agincourt, battle of, 373. 

Algerine Slavery described, 452. 

Ali Pacha, character of, 56. 

Ale House and Tavern Signs, 473. 

Alps, description of the, 164. 

Amusements in the Middle Ages, 360. 

Anglo-Saxons, civil polity of the, 291. 

Angostura, description of, 338. 

Antiquities, 293, 294, 297, 411. 

Ants of Africa and Brazil, 469, 484. 

Aphorisms, 333, 443, 509. 

Apothecary, the, 476. 

Apothecaries and Druggists, 233, 312. 

Appian Way, description of the, 146. 

Arab Customs, 375.—Horses, 294. 

Arctie Expedition, on the, 415, 496. 

Arismendi, General, anecdote of, 404. 

Artificial Worlds, how made, 271. 

Arts and Manufactures, 15, 111, 240, 339. 

Athenians, account of the, 230. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 311. 

Barbers’ Signs, origin of, 235. 

Bark, Peruvian, effects of, 367. 

Bartholomew Fair, anecdotes of, 252, 266. 

Barometer and Hygrometer, new, 303. 

Beaver, Canadian, account of, 391. 

BEEF, 15, 31, 47, 64, 80, 96, 111, 128, 144, 
175, 192, 208, 224, 256, 272, 287, 303, 
320, 336, 352, 368, 384, 400, 432, 448, 
464, 480, 496. 

Beer, adulteration of, 165. 

Bird Mr., memoir of, 445. 

Blacksmith, Literary, 408. 

Boaster Reproved, 108. 

Bolivar, General, character of, 227. 

Bonaparte, anecdotes of, 163, 196, 229, 307. 

Borthwick Castle, account of, 433. 

Bow Church, the steeple of, 397. 

Boy, ingenious, 111. 

Brazil, history of, 257, 467, 503. 

Britons, ancient, account of, 259. 

Bruce, King Robert, exhumation of, 459. 

Bucke, Mr. memoirs of, 203. 

Buckingham House, account of, 458. 

Burns, Verses on, and by, 92, 109. 

Byron, Lord, 282, 354. 

Canada, on Emigration to, 48s. 

Cap of Liberty, origin of the, 444, 

Cape of Good Hope, 155, 186, 483. 

Catsup, poisonous, 379. 

Charlemagne, character of, 273. 

Chemistry, history of, 49. 

Chili, account of, 435, 451. 

Chinese Cruelty, 117. 

Chivalry, ancient, 361. 

Christmas Customs, 507. 

Church Yard, flowers of the, 249. 

Cinderella, modern, 475. 

Circassian, account of the, 39. 

Circumstantial Evidence, victim of, 359. 

Coaches, antiquity of, 93. 

Coal Mines, inexhaustibility of, 103. 

Cochineal, vegetable, 239. 

Cockneyism, letters on, 10, 40, 56, 74, 153. 

Comets, account of, 125, 144, 160. 

Common Hall, rights of the, 282, 293. 

Congo, expedition to, why failed, 485. 

Coroner, duties of a, 345, 362, 380. 

Coronation of William III, 312. 

Cow Tree, description of the, 317. 

Creci, battle of, 341. 

Crichton, the admirable, 337, 362. 

Cricket, a tale, 296. 
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Criminal Laws, state of the, 156. 

Crusades, history of the, 274. 

Curran, Mr., anecdotes of, 3), 261, 279. 

Dancing, history of, 409. 

Decameron, history of the celebrated, 93. 

DRAMA, 14, 30, 46, 62, 78, 95,110, 127, 
143, 158, 174, 190, 206, 223, 230, 254, 
270, 285, 302, 319, 334, 351, 366, 383, 
398, 414, 431, 447, 463, 479, 494, 507. 

Dram-drinking, remedy for, 122, 

Don Juan, different dramas on, 135. 

Earth Hollow, theory of, 271. 

Earthquakes, on, 424. 

Electricity of the Human Body, 63. 

Elephants, sagacity of, 2. 

Emigration, 89, 127, 155, 158, 248, 455, 
457, 488. 

Epigrams, 27, 32, 48, 51, 200, 208, 224, 
220, 272, 281, 285, 303, 318, 333, 352, 
382, 400, 412, 429. 

Epitaphs, 192, 249. 

Epsom Salts and Oxalic Acid, 91. 

Execution in Prussia, 333. 

Expenditure, ancient, 172. 

Fair, Scotch, proclamation of a, 252. 

Female Actors, first on the stage, 202, 234. 

Reformers, history of, 2149, 234. 

Society in Greece, state of, 492. 

Feudal System, history of the, 275. 

FINE ARTS, 28, 45, 61, 77, 94, 126, 143, 
158, 174, 206, 223, 233, 270, 302, 350, 
366, 383, 397, 414, 430, 447, 402, 478, 
494. 

Fire Worshippers, account of the, 258. 

FoREIGN LITERATURE, 135, 151, 200, 
233, 248, 203, 297, 313, 329, 345, 30), 
440, 457, 505. 

Franceeur the Lunatic, 358. 

French Plays, 121.--Statutes, 59.—Libra- 
ries, 175.—Wits, 205.—Handbill, 393. 
——— Chamber of Deputies described, 197. 

Friend of Human kind, 427. 

Funeral, the, a Fraginent, 172. 

Gas-lights, portable, 191. 

Gossips, law against, 256, 363. 

Great men, foibles of, 187. 

Greenlanders, account of the, 107. 

Greeks, manners of the, 213, 241. 

‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ dramas of the, 11. 

Hermit of Ormskirk, 364. 

Hindoo Songs, 21, 109 —Washermen, 428, 

Hogg, Mr. the poet, character of, 179. 

Holy Sepulchre, account of the, 167. 

Hume, Mr. David, monument of, 180. 

Hunger, voluntary death by, 411. 

Husband, blind, 491. 

Hydrophobia, symptoms of, 339. 

Indian Dances, 225, 420. 

Indian Bath for Rheumatism, 4398. 

Indians, American, account of the, 385, 
405, 420, 435, 4538, 480. 

Informers, Curran’s portrait of, 264, 230. 

Insolvent Debtors in America, 119. 

Iron Hanging-bridge, account of, 1)1. 

Italian Warfare described, 295. 

Japan, customs in, 135, 505. 

Jeffrey, Mr. character of, 190. 

Jerusalem described, 349. 

Jesuits in Brazil, conduct of, 456. 

Jews, Persecutions of the, 315, 330. 

Joan of Arc, account of, 275. 

Kaffres, account of the, 485. 

Kean, Mr. on the letter of, 329. 

Kissing, origin of, in England, 256. 

Kotzebue, on the assassination of, 24). 

Ladies of England, 221.—Of Lima, 436. 

Lancasterian Plan, antiquity of the, 194. 

Laurel Leaves poisonous, 349. 

Law and Lawycrs, 422. 








Learned, imprisonment of the 43. 
Leicester, Sir John, on the gallery of, G1. 
Lettsom, Dr. anecdotes of, 393 
Liberty of the Press, on the, }23, 460. 
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GENCE, 15, 31, 47, 63,79, 96, B11, 1es, 
144, 159, 175, 191, 207, 223, 239, 255, 
271, 287, 303, 319, 335, 351, 367, 394, 
399, 415 431, 447, 404, 480, 490. 
Lithography, 302, 344. 
Locusts, curious account of, 259. : 
LONDINIANA, 41, 106, 188, 237, 394, 459. 
Love, what is it like? 49. 
Lough Derg, descriptions of, 260, 300. 
Machinery, Dr. Cartwright on, 139. 
Mayic Ceremonies of the Greeks, 914. 
Malte Brun, M geographical doubts of, 36. 
Maniac, the, 380. 
Marriage, on breach of promise of, 186,901. 
Customs, 93,135. 
Martin, J., religious austerities of, 487. 
Martinmas Customs, 40s. 
Matrimonial Advertisements, 40. 
Mecca, pilgrimage to, 325. 
Meteoric Stones, account of, 67. 
Mexico, Humboldt's description of, 76. 
Michael Angelo, critique on works of, 430. 
Microscope, wonders of the, 107. 
Mock-Bail, on, 109, 202, 251, 
Modern Authors defended, 56. 
Monastery of La Trappe, 401. 
Money, origin and nature of, 24. 
Monopoly and Adulteration, 206. 
Monosyllabic Writing, on, 154. 
Muscat, account of, 355. 
Mungo Park, different accounts, of, 44, 50. 
My Aunt; aSketch, 123 —My Father, 443. 
Narrative, distressing, 108. 
Naval Victory of Edward IIL., 340. 
Naumachia, Roman, 168. 
New South Wales, 131, 425, 48). 
Newspaper, the, 427. 
Ocean Cavern, account of the, 244. 
O'Neil, Miss, anecdote of 260. 
Paez, General, anecdotes of, 226, 399. 
Parents, hints to, 330. 
Parga, description of, 193. 
Pauperism, comparative state of, 73. 
Penance by Proxy, 359. 
Persian Music and Customs, 258, 278. 
Petra, ruins of, described, 70. 
Petrified Trees in Russia, 192. 
Pigeoning, 364. 
Playfair, Professor, memoir of, 187. 
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the state of Drury Lane Theatre, 190. 
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Beautiful unknown, 205.— Lines at 
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Popish Bulls and Penances, 168, 300. 
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Post Office, despatch in the, 189, 202. 
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Russian Literature, 233, 297. 

Sacred Trees, account of, 278. 

Safety Lamp described, 5v. 

Sailors, anecdotes of, 26, 74, 460. 

Sand, the Assassin, memoir of, 241. 

Scalping, Indian method of, 420. 

Scieace and Fiue Arts in France, 151. 

Scelding, defence of, 439. 

Scots, origin of the, 290. 

Scott, Walter, character of, 215. 

Sea of Life, an allegory, 203. 

Sea Serpent, account of the, 157. 

Sect, Arabian, account of, 357. 

Shoemakers, literary, 42. 
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Spencer, a fragment, 348. 
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‘ ‘Tales of My Landlord,’ on the, 400, 409. 
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Tory, character of a, 210. 
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